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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

greater extent in this prose volume. Never does he 
commit the common fault of the critic — taking himself 
too seriously. Nelson Antrim Crawford 

ASIA 

Early Persian Poetry, by A. J. Williams Jackson. Mac- 

millan Co. 
Selections from the Rubaiyat of Hafiz, translated by a 

member of the Persia Society of London. John Lane. 
Chips of Jade and Betel Nuts, translated by Arthur 

Guiterman. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
The Garden of Bright Waters, and Colored Stars, by Edward 

Powys Mathers. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

China and Japan, their literature and their art, have 
had of late a renascence within another renascence — that 
of our own art and literature. Discussions and imitations 
of Chinese and Japanese poetry have inundated the poetry 
magazines and publishers; and some modern poets go 
so far as to tell the vers-librists that they should all write 
like the Japanese of old, or bosh to that effect. Although 
the discussions and imitations bore us, we stand in awe 
at the portentous spectacle that artistic Asia offers. 

This portentous spectacle would be made more mag- 
nificent by the advent of two little books by E. Powys 
Mathers, would-be translations of folk-songs and ancient 
and modern poems of Asia, love songs mostly, if ... . 
there is an if: if said poems and songs were actually of 
ancient and modern Asia, and not, as some scholars 
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Asia 

assure us, more or less faked. But Mr. Mathers is not 
just a faker, he is a poet, as the following, whether a 
translation or not, bears witness: 

I thought it was snowing 

Flowers; but it was this young lady 

Coming towards me. 

These two books, bearing such lovely titles, are full 
of such poems as that. Colored Stars, being the shorter, 
is the better book. 

A laudatory word should be due to every person who 
gives us a glimpse of the art of Asia. But sometimes this 
glimpse is so perverted, as in the case of the Hafiz selec- 
tions and the translations we find in Early Persian Poetry, 
that our thanks are given grudgingly if at all. This 
member of the Persian Society of London, translator of 
Hafiz — his being unnamed is probably an apology — 
ought to have had one good friend to tell him to keep 
his hands off Hafiz; said friend would have proved a good 
friend of Hafiz also. This turban-and-slippers, ancient 
and venerable Turk, who, they assure us, is as great as 
Dante, is made up by the member of the Persia Society 
of London to look like the Sweet Singer of Michigan. 
And all this because the translator has taken it upon 
himself to render in rhyme the Rubaiyat of Hafiz; rhyme 
being one too many for him. Possibly he would have 
done a better job had he undertaken to translate Hafiz 
literally, and in prose. The effort wasted in frantically 
fishing for the rhyme might have been turned to better 
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use in a search for the right word. But who knows ? — it 

might have turned out something like Mark Twain's 

translation of his own Jumping Frog from the French. 

It's no use. Mere scribblers ought to leave the poets of 

other nations alone, they ought to let dead poets sleep 

the sleep of the just in their cool tombs. Only a poet, 

and a good one, may translate adequately the work 

of another poet. It is this fact that makes works of art 

of Fitzgerald's translation of the Rubaiyat of Omar 

Khayyam, Baudelaire's translations of Poe's tales, etc. 

We make the same complaint concerning Chips of jade 

and Betel Nuts, except -that the rhymed translations by 

Arthur Guiterman are graceful and attractive: 

Oh, when the Whale lies floundering in the Shoal 
How all the Minnows laugh to see him roll! 

But who knows whether the originals were merely graceful 
and pretty, or sheer funny, as some of these proverbs 
of China and India are? Who knows how much of the 
spirit of majestic Hindu and Chinese proverbs, how much 
of the mysticism of them, was lost in this graceful and 
pretty handling, which inevitably makes the proverbs 
petty and levels them all ? 

Early Persian Poetry is interesting as a book of history. 
But if we must consider the translations included as fair 
examples of the work of these Persian poets we must 
perforce reach the conclusion that they are a race of 
drivellers and doggerel-makers; which cannot, of course, 
be true. Emanuel Carnevali 
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